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ATTENDING THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Just why this journal should have changed the 
dates of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association in 
the September issue the editor has been unable to 
ascertain. The correct dates are November 1-2-3, 


and not a week later as indicated in our news 


columns of last month. Make your plans for 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 1-2-3. 

Every year sees an increasing number of teach- 
ers attending this great inspirational meeting at 
Milwaukee. This is as it should be. The one 
great educational event of the year in Wisconsin is 
the state meeting where the big men of the school 
world are gathered to greet and advise with the 
multitude of educators in the state. The law spe- 
cifically allows a teacher to be absent from school 
duties on these days without loss of pay. 

Especially in the eastern and southern part of 
the state there is little excuse for boards not only 
dismissing their schools for this occasion, but they 
should urge their teachers to be present. Last 
vear the attendance was around 6,000. There is 
no reason why it should not be 7,500 in 1917. 

President Potter has prepared a remarkable pro- 
gram. ‘The best feature of this program for the 
present year is that the big lights from outside the 
state have been assigned to the sections. There- 
fore, the sections are going to have a value which 
they have never before possessed. There is no 
phase of education which is not treated in this 


meeting. 


Make your plans now for Milwaukee, Novem- 


ber 1-2-3! 


TEACHING FOOD CONSERVATION. 


It is by direct order of the Commander-in-Chief 
of our armies, Woodrow Wilson, that the schools 
of this country are asked to begin immediately the 
This applies 
Co- 


Hoover, 


teaching of the conservation of food. 
to the grades as well as to the high schools. 
Wilson, Mr. 


food dictator of the country, and Mr. Claxton, na- 


operating with President 
tional educational commissioner, are giving every 


aid to see that the orders of the President are 
obeyed. 

Teachers need have no fear that the study pro- 
posed contemplates an enlargement of the school 
program. ‘The lessons prepared by the govern- 
ment can easily be made a part of the language or 
reading work or both. It is also highly important 
to remember that these great lessons of national 
They 


are for all time and their results will constitute 


life are not for the period of the war only. 


one of the blessings which must follow this great 
conflict. 

In order to make the teaching definite the Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington has prepared 
and is now issuing these lessons in pamphlet form. 
There will be three grades of lessons—one for pu- 
pils in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades; one for 
grades seven and eight and the first year of the 
high school: and one for the three upper years of 
the high school. The price per thousand of each 
section is $9.50: 500 for $5.00: or 100 for $2.00. 
Orders for these lessons should be sent to the See- 
tion of Elementary and Secondary Education. 
United States Food 


D.:¢. 


Administration, Washington, 


A postal money order should accompany 
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the order for the pamphlets. 

Let no Wisconsin teacher be derelict in his duty 
to our country. Make these lessons vital, real, in- 
spiring. As a home-guard “soldier,” obedient to 
the commands of your superior officer, act imme- 


diately ! 


LA FOLLETTE CENSURED BY THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


If the city superintendents’ convention held in 
Madison during the first week of October had re- 
sulted in nothing more than the passing of the 
scorching resolutions against the conduct of Sen- 
ator Robert M. La Follette, the expense incident 
thereto would have been fully justified. 

The schoolmaster has often been accused of be- 
ing a coward. In his efforts to please everybody, 
it has been charged that he never stood for any- 
thing at any time, drifting with the current of 
public opinion rather than being a leader thereof. 


When Supt. 


Cook of Ripon offered resolutions strongly con- 


Here certainly is one exception. 


demning the unamerican attitude of Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette of Wisconsin and asking for 
the United States 


Senate, he moved their adoption and it seemed as 


the latter’s dismissal from 
if every man in the room arose to second the mo- 
tion. The resolutions were adopted, no votes ap- 
pearing against them except two—Gunderson of 
Prairie du Chien and Rood of Mineral Point. 
The action of the superintendents is commend- 
able, especially in view of the slurs that are being 
made on Wisconsin and its disloyalty to the great 
cause. This feeling is no doubt engendered by the 
speeches of Senator La Follette. If, however, 
other organizations and bodies of prominent men 
will stand up on their feet and take the same atti- 
tude as the schoolmasters of this state did in con- 
vention assembled, it will not be long until the 
people of this country will be convinced that the 
unpatriotic barkings of one man are far from the 
sentiment which is abroad in this great state. It 
is unfortunate, indeed, that Wisconsin is obliged 


to defend its patriotism, There is no more patri- 
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otic state or a more loyal people than are to be 
found in Wisconsin. 
All praise to the schoolmasters ! 


THE LOYALTY OF GOVERNOR PHILIPP. 


When on April 6, last, the United States of 
America declared war with Germany, the wise ones 
shook their heads and wondered if Wisconsin had 
a Governor who would be loyal to the cause. ‘They 
While 


Senator La Follette is disgracing the state with his 


had little excuse for raising the doubt. 


tirades of disloyalty, Governor Philipp is standing 
firmly upon the rock of liberty and making his 
attitude plain that this war for the suppression of 
autocracy and the ascendency of democracy must 
be fought to the bitter end with the triumph of our 
arms in the conflict. 

In a recent address to the troops about to depart 
for the training camps, Governor Philipp, among 
other things, made the following statements as the 
objects of the present conflict : 

“To compel respect for the rights of the 
American citizen wherever he goes, and_ to 
protect the American commerce upon the high 
seas. 

“To give a helping hand to our sister re- 
public, France, and to protect her against an- 
nihilation by an overwhelming power. 

“To subdue an ancient autocracy and sub- 
stitute a modern democracy, in order that 
Kurope may be governed by a system that is 
in sympathy with us and our purposes and 
that our own country may be safe against his 
military ambitions. 

“To establish a permanent peace in order 
that the people of the world may be permitted 
to live their natural lives and give their time 
and labor to civil pursuits.” 

It is such men as these, along with Senator 
Husting and others in public office, who are vet 
going to convince the nation that Wisconsin is not 


a slacker, as too many outsiders have charged. 


SUPERVISING THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


For the first time in the history of Wisconsin 
a definite organization of the parochial school work 
has been brought about and a supervisor placed in 


charge of the same. 
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The beginning has been made in the diocese of 
Green Bay, where Bishop Rhode is in charge. The 
bishop has appointed Father Peter J. Grosnick 
as superintendent of education in the diocese of 
Green Bay, which includes sixteen counties in 
northeastern Wisconsin. Father Grosnick assumed 
his new duties during the last summer and in Au- 
gust held an institute for the instruction of the 
teachers. Mr. F. 8S. Hyer of the Stevens Point 
normal was one of the principal conductors, while 
others from outside the state made the week’s 
work a most profitable one to these teachers of the 
Catholic schools. 

Father Grosnick is intensely interested in edu- 
cation and is making every effort to keep his 
schools up to the standard of the public schools. 
He was in attendance at the meeting of the super- 
intendents at Madison during the first week in 
October. He is a young priest, thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with modern educational thought, and the 
diocese of Green Bay will feel a new impetus in 


its school life under his leadership. 


KENOSHA’S UNTIMELY ACT. 

When the Kenosha school board voted that mar- 
ried women with husbands to support them should 
not be employed in the schools, they were not act- 
ing in harmony with present-day conditions. The 
school board may be very glad yet to secure com- 
petent women—married or unmarried—who can 
take the place of those men who must go to the 
front. The shortage of teachers is becoming more 
and more serious every day. It is difficult to un- 
derstand such a ruling by the intelligent repre- 
sentatives of the educational interests of busy 
Kenosha. 

We understand this ruling was made independ- 


ent of the counsel of the city superintendent. 
MOST INSULTING. 
“So you proposed to Miss Peacher ?” 
“Yes. And she treated me like a dog.” 
“Indeed! What did she do?” 
“When I flopped down on my knees she snapped 


her fingers and said: ‘Up, sir!’ ” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HISTORY TEACHERS. 

How the lessons the great war may be taught 
in the schoolroom is told in Teachers’ Leaflet No. 
1, on “Opportunities for History Teachers,” just 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior, for distribu- 
tion to teachers of history throughout the United 
States. 

That the American teacher of history is this 
year planning his work under conditions at once 
perplexing and inspiring, is the Bureau’s state- 
ment in announcing the new work. In its appeal 
to teachers the Bureau says: 

“The training of young people and of the 
parents through the pupils to take an intelligent 
part in the decision of public questions is im- 
portant enough at any time, but it is peculiarly so 
in this war whose meaning for the individual 
citizen is not so easily brought home. In 1823 
and 1827, when the Monroe doctrine was under 
discussion, Daniel Webster referred to the people 
who thought that Americans had no interest in 
the European system of mutual insurance for 
hereditary rulers against popular movements. 
What, they said, have we to do with Europe? The 
thunder, it may be said, rolls at a distance. The 
wide Atlantic rolls between us and danger; and, 
however others may suffer, we shall remain safe. 
Webster’s answer to this question was strikingly 
similar to some of the utterances of President Wil- 
son: ‘I think it is a sufficient answer to this to 
say, that we are one of the nations of the earth. 
* * * We have as clear an interest in interna- 
tional law as individuals have in the laws of 
society.’ That was said long before the steamship, 
the submarine, and the wireless had broken down 
still further our ‘splendid isolation.’ Today we 
are fighting for our own rights, but over and above 
those special rights of our own we are fighting for 
international law itself, without which no nation 
can be safe, least of all those democratic govern- 
ments which are less effectively organized for war 
than for peace.” 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 

Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of “‘How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


* 
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Petition to the Senate of the United States 


By the City Superintendents of Wisconsin in 
Convention Assembled at Madison, Wis., 


October 3, 1917. 


WHEREAS, one of the chief duties and privileges of the 
teachers in the State of Wisconsin is to teach Patriotism and 
to hold before the youth of our nation the ideals of Liberty, 
Democracy and the support of our government and 


WHEREAS, the words and teachings of Robert M. LaFollette 


are diametrically opposed to those ideals and 


WHEREAS, his continuance as a member of the Senate of the 
United States will give his words a prominence entirely out of 
proportion to their value as an expression of an individual and 


WHEREAS, had he been an ordinary citizen he would have 


been interned ere this for his seditious utterances, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the City Superinten- 
dents of the State of Wisconsin that we heartily disapprove 
and repudiate any and all of the seditious utterances of said 
Robert M. LaFollette as being absolutely unrepresentative of 
the people of the State of Wisconsin, and respectfully petition 
the United States Senate to promptly expell him and thus give 
the people of Wisconsin the right to hold up their heads with- 
out shame. 


RESOLVED FURTHER, that a copy of this Resolution be 
sent to the Committee on Privileges and Flections of the 


United States Senate. 


H 




















so RPE 





SS 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE SITUATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN 


J.D. Detut, Head Teacher of Modern Languages, Wisconsin High School. 


Status of Latin Encouraging. 

N the school year 1916-17 there were 110 high 
schools in Wisconsin offering courses in Latin. 
They enrolled 5,952 pupils in this study, or 

17.9% of their total enrollment. 25 academies of- 
fered Latin and enrolled in it 858 pupils (38.7%). 
This gives a total of 6,810 pupils in Latin classes 
in 135 secondary schools, or 19.6% of the total en- 
rollment of these schools. This figure is consider- 
ably higher than the percentage given by Purin 
for 1915-16 (1), but he based his computations 
upon 303 accredited schools, regardless of whether 
they offered Latin or not, and this 

(1) ©. M. Purin: Foreign Languages in the 

High Schools of Wisconsin. Monatshefte fiir 

deutsche Sprache und Piadagogik, NVIII. 

April, 1917. 
cut down his figure for Latin relatively much more 
than for German, since German was offered in a 
much larger number of schools. It is, however, 
quite evident that there has been a substantial 
growth in Latin in this state, for Purin’s total for 
1915-16 was only 5,709 as compared with the 6,810 
above, and he found 130 schools with Latin courses 
as compared with the above 135. This increase 
of 1,100 pupils is probably due very largely to the 
activities of the Latin Publicity Committee and to 
the excellent service rendered the teachers of the 
state through Miss Frances Sabin’s monthly 
pamphlet, “Latin Notes,” and other helps issued 
from the Latin Laboratory which she conducts a 
the University of Wisconsin. 

It is impossible to give any helpful statistics as 
to two-year and three or four-year Latin courses. 
Some 32 schools reported only two years being 
taught, but it is fairly certain that more would be 
offered if there were demand for it on the part of 
pupils. In smaller schools the practice is growing 
of alternating Cicero and Vergil in the third year, 
thus affording an opportunity for a pupil to obtain 
four years of Latin while actually running only 
three years of instruction at any one time. This 


— 


is a device worthy of consideration, not only for 
Latin, but for other languages as well. For in- 
stance, in the Wisconsin high school the third and 
fourth years of French have been operated on this 


alternating plan, with quite satisfactory results. 
The definite organization of a two-vear Latin course 
intended only for juniors and seniors in high school 
has been tried but rarely, and then only in larger 
schools where pupils taking a four-year course in 
some modern language may be drawn upon for this 
short course in Latin. Under these cireumstances 
it has worked out successfully. 

On the whole, the situation with regard to 
Latin may be considered quite gratifying, and with 
the well-trained force of excellent Latin teachers 
and the strong leadership in Wisconsin much more 
growth may be expected. 

One-fourth of All Pupils Study German. 

With reference to German, Purin’s figures 
showed a relatively static condition from 1909 to 
1915, as far as the actual number of pupils en- 
rolled was concerned. This signifies, of course, a 
decreased percentage. His total of 11,034 for 


1915-16 represents 25.5% of the total enrollment 
of 308 accredited schools, regardless of whether 
they all offered German or not. The total for 
1916-17 is 11,209 pupils in the 285 schools actual- 
lv teaching German, or 24.8%. The slight in- 
crease in the actual number studying German is 
due, not to anv growth, but to the fact that a num- 
ber of non-accredited schools have been added to 
make this report complete. Of these 11,209 
pupils, 10,556 were studying in 259 high schools 
(24.6% of the enrollment), while the other 653 
were studying in 26 private schools (28.7% of the 
enrollment). As in the case of Latin, it may fairly 
be assumed that the percentage given here would 
hold out approximately if the language were of- 
fered in the schools where it is not now taught. 
This percentage basis has been adopted purposely 
so that school administrators might know about 
what to expect if they wished to introduce either 
language into their schools. The decrease in the 
percentage of pupils studying German, which, 
owing to the different basis of computation, is 
somewhat larger than is indicated by the difference 
between Purin’s figures and mine, can better be 
discussed after the presentation of further statis- 
tical material. 

While the three or four-vear course is the a 


; 
; 
* 
§ 
i 
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cepted standard for Latin, for German the two- 
year course has unfortunately come to be regarded 
as entirely too much of a fixture. Of the 10,556 
pupils studying German in high schools in 1916- 
17, 9,872 (93.52%) were enrolled in first and 
second year classes, 558 (5.38%) in third-year 
classes, and 126 (1.10%) in fourth-year classes. 
The academies show about the same percentages. 
38 high schools (14.67%) of the 259 offering 
German have a three or four-year course. The 
academies show a much larger percentage of three 
or four-year courses offered (about 50%), but, as 
indicated, the enrollment in the upper years is very 
light. This predominance of the two-year course 
is not a gratifying feature of the language situa- 
tion, and will be discussed later. 
Other Languages Poorly Represented. 


288 pupils were studying French in seven of 
the larger high schools; Milwaukee (four), Madi- 
son, La Crosse and Green Bay (East). This rep- 
4.49% of the total enrollment of these 
schools. At the same time fourteen private schools 
taught French to 256 of their pupils, 18.39% of 
their total enrollment. Only 544 pupils of 
secondary schools, therefore, were receiving in- 
struction in French last year. This shows, how- 
ever, a slight growth over 1915-16, when only 489 
were enrolled. One school has dropped French, 
apparently in favor of Spanish. No high school 
offers more than two years, and only four private 
schools have a three or four-year course. 

Spanish was offered in three Milwaukee high 
schools, in Racine and in Kenosha, enrolling in 
these five schools a total of 277 pupils (5.82%). 
In four private schools 61 pupils studied Spanish 
(14.35%). Although this is an increase of five 
schools and 196 pupils over the figures for 1915-16, 
it is quite evident that Spanish has not yet begun 
to get much of a foothold in Wisconsin secondary 


resents 


schools. 
offered. 

Greek was taught to about 30 pupils in one high 
school and four private schools. Statistics are not 
available ior Norse, but the total would probably 
not exceed ten high schools and 150 pupils. 

The state department’s directory for 1916-17 
recorded 364 high schools, of which 268 offered 
some foreign language. Of the 98 that reported 
none offered, the average attendance is very small, 
about 35. This means that nearly 93% of the 


Nowhere is more than a two-year course 
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pupils in public high schools in Wisconsin have 
the opportunity of studying a foreign language, 
and of this number approximately one-half are 
availing themselves of the opportunity. Adding 
the figures given above for Latin, German, French 
and Spanish gives 52.8% of the total enrollment 
of schools offering a foreign language, but this 
figure is undoubtedly somewhat high, owing to the 
fact that many pupils study more than one lan- 
guage. There is no available means for ascertain- 
ing exactly the number of different pupils studying 
languages, but it will, in all probability, lie be- 
tween 45% and 50% of the total enrollment. The 
figures given in this paragraph do not include 
academies and private schools. 

Upon reviewing the above figures one is 
mediately impressed with the fact that for every 
pupil studying French, twenty pupils are studying 
German. It has long been recognized that English, 
French and German form the major trio among 
the living languages, and belong together in a 
group entitled to be called universal. The reasons 
are not far to seek. Their wide distribution over 
the earth’s surface, the copiousness and excellence 
of their literatures, the constant and important 
productivity of their scientific writers, their rela- 
tions with one another historically and _philo- 
logically have all more than justified this group- 
ing. That a state with the French traditions of 
Wisconsin, with the hundreds of French place- 
names dotting her map, should afford so little op- 
portunity for the study of the French language 
is a matter for great regret, but this is a condition 
which is found very generally over the Middle 
West. 


What Is the Remedy for Our Neglect of French? 


im- 


The first thought that comes is that a reduction 
of German in favor of French might be the 
logical precedure. Especially since the entrance 
of the United States into the war has this been 
urged. Students of language conditions know how 
utterly useless to French such an attempt would 
be. There are abundant sound reasons why the 
study of German should not be hampered and 


curtailed, war or no war, and these reasons are 
largely educational, not  political.t Assuming 


1 But even looking at the matter from the political side, it 
would be very difficult to maintain the proposition that because 
we are at blows with a strong enemy it is desirable that we 
know as little as possible about his language and manner of 
thought. Ignorance may satisfy temporari!y a sentiment of 
outraged justice, but it is certainly not justifiable as a sound 
war policy. 
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on the basis of the above grouping that in 
most respects French and German are equally 
desirable for us in this country, two things, first, 
the interest engendered by the fact that a large 
percentage of our population is of German origin, 
and further, the consideration that German is the 
only major modern language that can in any way 
serve as an acceptable substitute for Latin on the 
linguistic disciplinary side, make it quite evident 
that for 
speaking, German should be the preferred modern 
foreign language, with French as the second lan- 
guage where two are studied. Romance colleagues 
in the university with whom I have talked see in 
the present agitation to drop German from the 


most American pupils, educationally 


high schools in many cities only cause for regret, 
for it will mean in the majority of cases the drop- 
ping of foreign language and the consequent loss 
of interest in it. Other things being equal, lan- 
guages usually grow together or decline together. 
Schools which showed a large growth in Latin last 
year, for instance, showed a corresponding increase 
in German, whenever teaching force and general 
conditions were anywhere near equally favorable. 
The writer of this article at least four 
generations of direct American ancestry behmd 
him, has lived and studied both in Germany and 
France, and has taught German and French side 
by side during seven years of his experience. He 
is very strong in his conviction that the relative 


has 


educational values of French and German for 


American pupils are not going to be changed by 
at least not for a long time to 
French 


the present war, 
come. He is anxious to see assume a 
proper and worthy place in our secondary schools, 
and is exerting himself to help bring that about, 
but he is quite confident that it cannot be brought 
about by dealing the study of German a body blow 
because we are at war with Germany and because 
the public mind is favorably disposed to such a 
French will first 


have to grow as a second language in the larger 


procedure at the present time. 


schools, and it will never do so until school admin- 
istrators are thoroughly enough convinced of the 
desirability of teaching it to secure specialists as 
instructors, instead of making it a “filler” with 
some other subject in which the teacher is partic- 
ularly interested. The machinery is at hand for 
training excellent teachers of French, as soon as 
In fact, many of them are 
available and cannot be placed at present. 


the demand arises. 
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Comparisons Show Wisconsin Not Over-‘‘Ger- 

manized.” 

It may be of interest to show the situation in 
other parts of the country. As to the relative posi- 
tion of the two languages, statistics compiled for 
the 1905-6 that over 21% of all 
secondary school pupils in the United States were 
11% 
Meisnest, of 


year showed 


studying German, while only about were 


studying French.? Professor the 


University of Washington, reports as follows, 


in the June issue of the Bulletin of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of Southern Cali- 


of the University of Washington, reports as fol- 
lows, in the June issue of the Bulletin of the 
Modern Language Association of Southern Cali- 
“During the years 1915-16 the 
German language was taught in practically all of 
the one hundred ninety high schools in the State 
of Washington, French in nine, and Spanish in 


fornia for 1917: 


The numbers of pupils in the various foreign 
languages the same year was: German 8,329, 
Latin 7,420, French 1,518, Spanish 1,126. * * * 


In the smaller high schools German and Latin are 


ten. 


the two foreign languages in the curriculum.” It 
is usually supposed that French is the predominant. 
language in the East, but last lear the Regents’ 
examinations for French were given in oniy 332 
schools in New York State, while those for Ger- 
In the South- 
west Spanish shows up more prominently, but 
the 
These reports will make it evident that we are not 


man were given in 729 schools.* 


not to detriment of German and French. 
“over-Germanized” in Wisconsin, but that we are 
somewhat one-sided through our neglect of French. 
It is time, also, that we dismiss from our minds 
the idea that our high school teachers of German 
are propagandists who are trying to convert our 
children into The 
elementary facts about German life and institu- 


pro-German sympathizers. 
tions that our classes learn should be the common 
property of all Americans, and the simple stories 
of German home and school, hill and plain, river 
and forest, love and friendship, courage and devo- 
tion that are given our pupils to read have nothing 
to do with the political theories of a Treitschke, 
the philosopy of a Nietzsche, or the pan-Germanic 
ambitions of an autocratic Hohenzollern family. 


The Teaching of Modern Languages in 
1913, No. 3, U. S. Bureau of 


*C. H. Handschin: 
the United States. Bulletin, 
Education, pp. 27 and 55. 
Licensing of Teachers of Modern Lan- 


guages. Modern Language Journal I, 125. January, 1917 
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Wisconsin Not Stampeded by Craze for Spanish. 

The fact that Spanish has spread very slowly 
in Wisconsin high schools should occasion only 
gratification to those sincerely interested in the 
subject of language study. The only argument of 
weight introduced in its favor is the advantage it 
will be to our young people on account of increased 
commercial dealings with South American coun- 
tries. 
for it 


disciplinary, literary or cultural sides. 


No one presumes to make any serious claims 
from the high-school standpoint on the 
In states 
on the Mexican border local conditions may legiti- 
mately stimulate interest in Spanish. Of course 
much can be said for it as a detached subject, but 
when considered as a competitor of Latin, German, 
or French where only one language is to be taught, 
it has practically no leg on which to stand. It has a 
legitimate place, perhaps, in some of our larger 
high schools, and in technical and private schools 
most certainly, but its general introduction into the 
smaller schools, where it would have to replace one 
of the major languages already taught, can only be 
looked upon with regret as an unsound educational 
step. One must not fail to take into consideration, 
moreover, the impossibility of securing well-pre- 
pared teachers. Superintendents who would scorn 
to take anything but the cream of teachers in other 
subjects are being compelled to accept teachers 
of Spanish whose preparation consists of two years 
of the elements of the language in college, often 
less than that! What will result is only too plain. 
And imagine with that the accepted aim of the 
teaching: commercial correspondence! ‘hese may 
seem like strong words, but we certainly need to 
keep our feet upon the earth when dealing with 
such an educational question, and not become 
stampeded by commercial chimeras of golden hue. 
The Lengthened Language Course and the Junior 
High School. 

Rather the 

guages, the present feeling of many leading educa- 


than introduction of more lan- 
tors seems to be that the extension of the course 
bevond two vears is the demand of today. Sned- 
den voices this idea specifically in his recent book 
on “Problems of Secondary Education” (pp. 150- 
168). 


state said last spring that the most important 


One prominent teacher of German in the 


goal of a two-year course was to make it a three- 
year course. With the increasing stress that our 
teachers of modern languages are putting upon the 


acquirement of a silent reading knowledge, the 
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difference between two years and three years is the 
difference between sowing and reaping. The proper 
conduct of the third year of German, for instance, 
means the actual reading of from 300 to 500 pages 
of the foreign language, only part of it intensively, 
to be sure, but all of it with approximately the 
same understanding that the pupil would have of 
ordinary English. In French much 
may be accomplished in the same time. This means 
an entirely different attitude toward the language 
on the part of the pupil as he leaves school. For 
affording an opportunity to pupils who wish to 
continue beyond two years, the encouragement of 


even more 


elections among sophomores is suggested, thus mak- 
ing possible a gradual, rather than a too sudden 
extension of the course. If to this is added a little 
more insistence on the part of the administrator 
that the course, once begun, be not dropped for 
trifling reasons, good results may be accomplished. 
Space cannot be taken here for figures to prove 
that Wisconsin is very backward in this matter of 
the two-vear course. 

Not only in the passive toleration of a short 
course are we trailing where we should be leading. 
In the total number of foreign language enroll- 
Compare the figures 
given above for Washington, which has only about 


nents we are far in the rear. 


one-half as many high schools and one-half as 
large a population as Wisconsin, yet enrolls fully 
914% as many pupils in foreign languages. Of 
Purin, in the 

“Since almost all of them 
newer schools) 


our Wisconsin conditions, article 
above quoted, says: 


(the 
teach vocational subjects, and are striving to secure 


smaller and are eager to 
state aid, they exclude foreign language work from 
their curricula at the very outset in order to econ- 
omize. Thus we witness this rare and amusing 
spectacle—a state offering a premium for the dis- 
continuation of foreign language work in its public 
high schools.” This predilection for vocational 
courses is, no doubt, our most serious problem, to 
the 


course without foreign language requirements at 


which must be added the establishment of 
the university, and the agitation against the study 
of German on account of the war. It will require 
fore than an efficient body of instructor's, more 
than an active association of language teachers, 
more even than the willing co-operation of the ad- 
ministrators of schools to stem this unfavorable 
tide. 


The only successful plan for avoiding further 








PROMTNA. 
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decrease in language study is the gradual educa- 
tion of public opinion, and along with it the con- 
version of some of our educational leaders in the 
state. It is in the hope of protraying clearly actual 
conditions, and thus stirring up the friends of 
language study among school principals and super- 
intendents to do what they can, that this article is 
presented. 
establishing of language courses in junior high 


One prospect of improvement is the 


schools, but this has serious drawbacks unless the 
lower classes are large enough to insure a long 
course running throughout the five or six years. 
At present our main effort must be put upon the 
sound development and extension of the senior 
high school work, letting the junior high school 
follow immediately “when the traffie will bear it.” 
It may sound like heresy to my radical friends 
among the language teachers, but it is my belief 
that three years of German, French or Latin well 
taught in two hundred or two hundred fifty senior 
high schools in our state will do us more perma- 
nent good than rushing either of these languages 
into seventy-five or one hundred sinall junior high 
schools with perhaps inadequately prepared teach- 
ers and with appalling chasms frequently develop- 
ing between the years of the junior high school 
language and an eventual continuation of the study 
in college. I say this in spite of the thorough 
conviction on my part that the junior high school 
is the place par excellence in the American school 
system for beginning foreign language work, es- 
It has a great 
future, but the fruit must not be plucked before 


pecially modern language work. 


it is ripe. 


CHILDREN’S WIT. 





When small Sigrid made her first appear- 
ance in an American school, says Harper’s Ma- 
gazine, she was asked the usual puzzling ques- 
tions, one of which was: 

‘*What is your nationality, Sigrid?’’ 

Sigrid tossed her flaxen braids, ‘‘I’m an 
American of Norwegian design,’’ she said 
promptly. 


HIAWATHA READER. 

We still have a number of those beautiful Hia- 
watha Readers on hand. This edition of Longfel- 
low’s great epic poem has won its way into the 
schools of the country through its excellent editor- 
ship and wonderful illustrations. A splendid sup- 
plementary reader for the fourth grade and up. 
Price $.50. Postage 5 cents. The Parker educa- 
tional Co., Madison, Wis. 


MAPS INDIAN REMAINS ABOVE GREEN 
LAKE. 

A total of 147 Indian earthworks have been 
found near the shores of Green Lake in the 
Wisconsin county of the same name, according 
to the last issue of The Wisconsin Archeologist. 
Of these Indian remains, 63 are conical mounds, 
28 are oval mounds, 28 are linear mounds, 25 
are effigy mounds, and 3 are enclosures. 

Six Wisconsin lakes have many Indian earth- 
works on their shores. Mendota has 225, Kosh- 
konong, 481, Waubesa, 184, Wingra,148, Che- 
tek, 100, and Green Lake, 147. 

Many old Indian camp sites connected by 
trails were found near Green Lake. The most 
important of these Indian highways was the 
‘*Grand Butte des Morts trail’’ which ran from 
Green Bay to Portage. In its course it passed 
through Oshkosh, Ripon, south of Green Lake, 
and on to Fort Winnebago. It later became the 
military road from FortHoward at Green Bay 
to Fort Winnebago at Portage. 

The Winnebago Indians called Green Lake 
‘*Ti-cho-ra,’’—‘‘tira’’ meaning lake and ‘‘cho’’, 
green. The Chippewa Indians called it ‘‘Oja- 
washko sagaigan,’’—‘‘ojawashko”’ being the 
Chippewa word for green. Many Indians used 
the French appelations, Grand and Petit Lac 
Verd. 





A COMPROMISE. 
‘‘Look here, Hiram,’’ said Si, ‘‘when be 
you goin’ to pay me them eight dollars for pas- 
turin’ your heifeer? I’ve had her now fer 
about ten weeks.”’ 

‘Well, Si, ther critter ain’t worth mor’n ten 
dollars.’’ 

‘‘Well, s’posin’ I keep her fer what you 
owe me?”’ 

‘‘Not by a jugfull! Tell you what I’ll do; 
keep her two weeks more an’ you can have 
her.”’ 

SEWING RECORD CARDS. 

In response to a continual call for a record card 
which may be used to keep track of problems and 
the cost of each garment in the sewing classes, 
we have had Miss Emma Conley design one for 
us, and these are now offered at 50 cents per one 
hundred, postpaid. Form 901. Send for a trial 


hundred. Size 3x5, printed on postcard stock. 
The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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The department has had some trouble this fall 
in securing the names of teachers for the annual 
school director, owing to the many changes made 
so late in the year and the failure of boards to 
report until very late in September. The directory 
is in press and it is the hope of the officials that 
it will be ready for distribution by the 20th of the 
present month. 

Until the supervisor of statutes has completed 
his work, it is not probable that the department 
will issue a school code. 

The meeting of the city superintendents at Mad- 
ison October 2-5, inclusive, brought together nearly 
all the supervisors of education in the state. While 
some of the talks to the superintendents were of 
an elementary character and more or less tedious 
for experienced schoolmen to hear, on’ the whole 
the superintendents profited by the week’s sojourn 
in Madison. The subjects treated related mostly 
to tests and standardization. 

Inspector Dorrans of the state manual training 
work has prepared a bulletin on the teaching of 
manual training in the high school and grades. 
This embraces a course of study and general direc- 
tions and suggestions for the help of teachers of 
this subject. It is expected from the printer by 
the first of November. 

Miss Amy Bronsky, city grade school inspector, 
has prepared a bulletin on illiteracy and Ameri- 
canism. It will be distributed to the schools of the 
state in the near future. 

Supt. J. A. 
perintendency of the Washburn county schools to 


Lonsdorf recently resigned the su- 
accept a business position in Superior. He is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Lucy Leonard of Shell Lake. 
Miss Maybelle Bush of the department has in 
preparation a bulletin on the supervision of grades. 
The new state reading circle pamphlet has been 
prepared by Librarian Rice and will be distributed 


to the schools of the state on or about November 
first. 


vear. 


There are only a few changes from last 
Some additional books are on the list. 

A bulletin is in preparation by the department 
relating to the requirements for special aid to 
first class rural schools, including the standards for 
equipment, heating, lighting, ventilation, ete. 

The State Board of Examiners is meeting the 
war situation, as it affects the teacher market, by 
granting special licenses to manual training 
teachers and others where it is deemed necessary 
to do so on account of a shortage. Many school 
boards have had great difficulty to complete their 
corps of teachers, especially in science, manual 


training and the grades. 


The new price list of school text-books as certi- 
fied to by State Superintendent Cary has come 
from the press. This list should, of course, be in 
the hands of all school officials. According to the 
provisions of the law which regulates the sale 
of text-books in Wisconsin, the prices quoted are 
supposed to be the lowest for which text-books 


are sold anywhere in the United States. 


The bulletin on the training of teachers in the 
country schools of Wisconsin prepared by Annie 
Revnolds, state supervisor of teacher training, 
has come from the press and gone to the different 
training schools of the state. A copy may be 
secured by writing to the state superintendent at 
Madison. Miss Reynolds has prepared a most in- 
teresting and instructive document which is of in- 
estimabli training 
Not only is this 


bulletin for the use of county superintendents and 


value to those engaged in 
teachers for our rural schools. 


supervisors of training, but every rural as well as 
grade school teacher can profit by a study of the 
same, 

In the efforts of the country to provide proper 
libraries for the soldiers in the cantonments and 
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the various camps throughout this -country and 
France, the State Department has instituted a 
move among the schools of the state asking that 
the county superintendent carry on the campaign 
in his district, soliciting funds through direct 
contributions or by giving entertainments and send- 
ing the proceeds to Mr. John H. Puelicher, cashier 
of the Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Funds thus collected should be in the 
hands of Mr. Puelicher not later than November 
10th. 

City superintendents and high school principals 
should plan for the new ruling of the department 
which prescribes that a teacher-librarian, who has 
had training represented by the course prescribed 
by the University of Wisconsin, shall be in every 
high school of the state beginning with the school 
1919-20. 
mends that such a teacher be supplied before this 


year The state superintendent recom- 
time if possible. 

In accordance with the resolution passed by 
both houses of the last legislature, the state super- 
intendent has issued a request to the schools of 
the state to see that the Star Spangled Banner 
and other national patriotic songs are taught and 
sung in every schoolroom. He emphasizes the fact 
that every pupil in the upper grades and high 
school should know by heart and be able to sing 
the leading patriotic selections. 

THE NATIONAL MEETING AT PORTLAND. 

teports from the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Portland, Oregon, last July, 
indicate a small attendance as was to be expected 
from the present war conditions. Indeed, it was 
proposed at one time to abandon the meeting for 
this year. What was lacking in numbers, how- 
ever, was made up in enthusiasm and patriotism. 
The key-note of the program was the war and the 
important bearing which education has upon this 
great international conflict. 

For the second time in the history of the na- 
tional body a woman was elected president, that 
honor falling upon Mrs. Bradford, State Superin- 
tendent of Colorado. 


HIS CONFESSION. 
Young Man—Is Miss Browning in? 
The Maid—Yes, sir; but she is engaged. 
Young Man—Oh, that’s all right. I’m what 
she’s engaged to. 
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THE EDUCATED FARMER. 


We are all more or less familiar with the old no- 
tion, not as yet wholly extinct, that for the occu- 
pation of farming education is unnecessary. Such 
a notion is indeed a curiosity for which a museum 
of antiquities is a more fitting place than is the 
cranium of man. No one that has any adequate 
comprehension of the many profound and intricate 
problems involved in farming can ever entertain 
such a notion, born as it is of ignorance. In the 
early or pioneer history of our country, with its 
rich virgin soil, it did not require very great 
knowledge or skill to turn the soil, seed it, and 
reap a harvest sufficient to meet the needs of such 
pioneer life. But such times have here passed, 
never to return. “To pick up initial values from a 
virgin soil does not require training; but to farm 
a land when the first values are exhausted requires 
a trained mind and a skilled hand.” As the soil 
becomes impoverished an all important problem is 


presented as to how to restore and maintain that 


fertility. Does ignorance, can ignorance furnish 
a correct solution? No. Education, knowledge, 
not ignorance, must solve the problem if solved at 
all. Here, as elsewhere, ignorance is weakness, im- 
potent; knowledge is power. But knowledge does 
not enter into men’s minds through the influence 
of the magician’s wand, through some slight-of- 
hand performance, through some sorcery, some in- 
cantation, through some miraculous interposition. 
The devil of ignorance goeth not out of the mind 
of man even by prayer, unless that prayer is ac- 
companied by earnest, honest, unremitting efforts 
to gain knowledge and skill in accordance with the 
well established laws of the human mind.—J. Q. 
Emery. 
AND OTHERS. 


Scribbles—Jingles tells me he is something of a 


THERE ARE 
poet. 

Dribbles—Yes, that’s right. 
erang poetry. 

Scribbles—What kind of poetry is that? 

Dribbles—The kind that fails to come 
back. 


He writes boom- 


never 


THOSE SUPERIOR REPORT CARDS. 

Don’t make your printing bills so large! Save 
money by using our report cards—monthly, quar- 
terly or six-weeks periods. Samples and prices on 
request. For all grades of schools. The Parker 
Ednueational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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THE GREAT MEETING AT MILWAUKEE, NOV. 1-2-3, 1917 


The 65th annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Milwaukee, 
November 1-2-3, being on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of the first three days of the month. 

This meeting is also designated as the first “war 
the that 


much of the program is concerned with the pos- 


session” of association, which means 


sible war service that teachers and schools 
the 
Emanuel L. Philipp writes an introduction to the 


may 
render in great war conflict. Governor 
final program, lauding the profession of the teach- 
er, warning against the inroads of the politician, 
and giving every encouragement to the work of the 
schools. 

Lack of space naturally forbids us even giving a 
synopsis of the program so carefully planned by 
President Potter 
Glancing through the same, there are two char- 
acteristics which are worthy of notice: (1) the 
fact that the central 
powers of Europe has not been overlooked; (2) 


and the executive committee. 


this nation is at war with 
the big men and women from without the state, 
who are to bring inspiration and encouragement 
to Wisconsin teachers, have not been loaded onto 
the general program, but have been assigned to 
sections, which strengthens those meetings where 
the real help comes to the teachers who attend the 
annual meetings of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Those who have not received a program should 
write for a copy at once to M. A. Bussewitz, Sec- 
retary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

On the opening morning of Thursday, two men 
well known to Wisconsin school people are on the 
general program—William H. Elson of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who was once superintendent of schools at 
Superior, and the inimitable O. T. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
could come to Wisconsin year after year and al- 


Corson of 
Corson is one of those men who 


ways receive an invitation to come again. 
the President of the In- 


ternational Rotarians, a live wire from the busi- 


morning, 


On Friday 
ness world, will tell teachers something they have 
never heard in the schoolroom or at the institution. 

On Saturday morning, there is a strong array of 
speakers headed by Thos. E. Finegan, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, New York, who is the 
President of the Départment of Superintendence 
of the N. FE. A. There is no finer character in the 





M. A. BUSSEWITZ 
Secretary Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


great educational field of this nation than Mr. 
Finegan. Following him, President Pearse of the 
Milwaukee normal, President Harvey of Stout 
Institute, and State Superintendent Cary appear 
on different subjects. The two prominent even- 
ing speakers for Thursday and Friday are Presi- 
dent Edward A. Steiner of Grinnell College, Iowa, 
and the famous congresswoman, Jeannette Rankin, 
from Montana. 

The business session will be held on Saturday 
morning. 

Those wishing reservations at the different 
hotels should write at least a week or ten days in 
advance. ‘The headquarters of the association are 
at the Hotel Wisconsin. Many other hotels, in- 
cluding the Republican House and the Blatz, will 
be found convenient for visiting teachers. Those 
wanting rooms in private houses may be accom- 
modated by writing in advance to William F. Sell, 
1343 Third street. If you have not secured a 
boarding place when you reach Milwaukee, come 
direct to the Hotel Wisconsin and those in charge 
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SUPT. M. C. POTTER 


Of the Milwaukee City Schools, President of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association 
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of the bureau of information will assign you to a 
place and furnish a guide. Boy-scout guides will 
be in attendance at all the depots and at the head- 
quarters to help those unacquainted in the city. 

It seems needless for the Journal to urge the 
teachers of Wisconsin to rally to this great educa- 
tional meeting. Here are centered the vital in- 
terests of the state as represented in its educational 
forces. Not only the richness of the program 
which has been prepared for this meeting, but the 
close contact which the individual teacher has with 
those greater in the school work is an important 
asset to be considered and an argument for attend- 
ance at the annual meeting of Wisconsin teachers. 
In numbers, there is power, and when the repre- 
sentatives of education gather at one point and 
voice their sentiment upon a question, the legis- 
lature is quite likely to heed the advice given them 
—all of which 
power for good, not only in advancing the welfare 
of the people of Wisconsin, but in helping the 
individual teacher, lifting the profession to a high- 


means that this association is a 


er plane, and in general, doing good to all man- 
kind. 

Why then should you not be there and add your 
mite to the great cause ? 

The enrollment in the past has been about 6,000. 
There are 15,000 Wisconsin. Cer- 
tainly 50% of them should honor their profession 
by being present at the state meeting. Why should 


teachers in 


~~ » 


we not have 7,500 at the coming meeting ? 
Milwaukee, November 1-2-3! 


HIS FATAL ERROR. 

Said He—Miss Hitts—Clara—I dream of you 
day and night. May I hope to claim you for my 
own? 

Said She—Your hopes would be in vain. 

Said He—Do you really mean that? 

Said She—Certainly. The man I marry must 
be wideawake. No dreamers need apply. 
SERIOUS CHARGE. 

Judging from appearances, she might have been 
a female prizefighter. 

“T want ter see erbout gittin’ a divorce,” she 
said, as she entered the law studio. 

“On what grounds?” asked the attorney. 
she answered. “Me husband 


“Tneompatibility,’ 
won't fieht wid me!” 
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THE SUPERINTENDENCE MEETING AT 


ATLANTA. 

The annual pilgrimage of Wisconsin superin- 
tendants and their outside friends to the meeting 
of the department of superintendents is being 
planned. Some difficulty has arisen in connection 
with hotel rates quoted by the Atlanta hotels not 
being in agreement with the pledges made at 
Kansas City. If this matter is not adjusted, it 
will not be surprising to see the meeting go else- 
where. 

In the meantime, the general sentiment seems 
to be in favor of a departure from Chicago on 
Washington’s birthday, February 22nd, at the 
noon hour, reaching the historic and beautiful 
Chattanooga the next morning. Saturday and 
Sunday will be spent in going over the southern 
battle fields, ascending Lookout Mountain, and 
visiting many other historic scenes in the south. 
On Monday morning a ride of four hours to At- 
lanta through the beautiful mountain scenery of 
that region will end the going trip. 

The railroads have not as yet made rates, but 
probably there will be a greatly reduced fare for 
those going and coming by the same route; those 
going by diverse routes must pay the full fare 
both ways. The Wisconsin delegation will have a 
special train as usual and will no doubt be joined 
by Iowa and some of the other states at Chicago. 
Our northern Michigan neighbors are always with 
us. 

More complete announcement will be made in 
later issues. 

MEAN INSINUATION. 

Soph—“Have you a minute to spare?” Fresh— 
“Sure.” Soph—“Tell me all you know.”—Syra- 
cuse Orange Peel. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. 
The One—Did you ever try one of those maga- 
zine health hints for your insomnia? 
The Other—Yes; but it failed to work. It 
always kept me awake trying to think what I 
had to do next. 





Stop at the Republican House, Milwaukee 
Teachers attending the State Association will find 
the Republican House, Milwaukee, very convenient. 
Choice of American and European plan. Special at- 
tention given to lady guests. Make reservation as 
early as possible. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


Perhaps no one can think very long about any- 
thing connected with life, and especially with 
education, without having constantly to revert to 
the Great War. It seemed to the teacher that all 
he read, or heard, or saw was given a meaning 
colored by the events of the last three years. His- 
tory was more real, literature was richer, and 
We were still tak- 
ing a course in citizenship; still trying to get our 
notions of loyalty, patriotism, democracy, and 
Americanism adjusted to the new order. We were 
finding that our carefully learned formulas of free 
speech, liberty, and individualism were as empty 


politics had a new significance. 


as the algebraic symbols of our high school days. 
Our parroted abstractions and our political plati- 
tudes seemed to have become suddenly useless as 
new conditions which we had deemed 
We have still to translate our ideals 
of democracy into economic, social, and spiritual 


we faced 
improbable. 


realities. 
system, of ruthless efficiency, and we are seeing 


We are seeing the failure of force, of 


the tremendous driving power of great ideas sim- 
ply expressed. ‘To reduce all of this intellectual 
mal-adjustment to system and order, and to make 
it the steadying and guiding force of the future 
will be the next great problem of the schools. 
Constantly the teachers of our schools must be 
raising it to higher terms. They must first catch 
the vision of a new America. 

The understanding of the present and the fu- 
ture depends largely upon the understanding of 
the aims, ideals, and aspirations of our people in 
the past. This 
of our history and more especially of our litera- 


means a sympathetic knowledge 


ture. 
information in the development of a national con- 
It may be that too much reliance has 
Certainly it is not the out- 


Everybody recognizes the value of historical 


sciousness. 
been placed upon it. 
come of the cold, scientific, scholastic presentation 
which some of our text-books and teachers give. 
It is possible to add to one’s store of facts with- 
out increasing one’s knowledge. In their desire to 
be calm and judicial, many teachers present the 
letter that killeth, and pupils never find the spirit 
that maketh live. Sometimes it seems that a few 
errors of fact could be forgiven if fundamental 
truth is taught. That John Smith was saved by 
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Pocahontas may or may not be a fact. The ethical 
value of the story remains, and one might almost 
as well presume its accuracy as its falsity. Why 
always throw away the fringe of romanticism that 
has gathered around historical characters and in- 
cidents? There are some things worth looking at 
through the rose-colored spectacles of imagination. 
Much of the muck of the past were better left 
effect 
astrous. There is enough to make them blasé with- 
The idols 


will fall down and break soon enough without aid 


unraked. Its upon young minds is dis- 


out the ice-water of historical criticism. 


from the deadly efficient scientific investigator. 
sut important as are the truths of history, they 
alone cannot bring about the understanding of 
the 
These are best attained through an 


American ideals that is basis of effective 
citizenship. 
intelligent and appreciative study of American 
literature. Not a study about American authors 
and literary movements, but a study of the master- 
pieces of American literature is the essential thing. 
We have plenty of the apologetic teaching, the 
kind that fawns before everything produced in 
Kurope and deprecates the products of our own 
writers. We may have no Shakespeare, or Homer, 
or Dante, but we have authors who have inter- 
preted life as it is in America, or the life universal 
with an American background. 


of their work is a part of any worth-while educa- 


An understanding 


tion. 

Let us not misunderstand the outcome we are 
We 
are not hoping to produce literary critics, “high- 
feeble Mathew Arnolds. 
We are not even aiming at that intangible thing 


expecting from this study of our literature. 


brows,” or and pretty 
called “a love for literature.” 
we can leave that for the dilettante trifles and the 
neurotics. We are seeking an interpretation of life 
We 


The war has torn away a great 


For the present 


in terms of American citizenship. want to 
find ourselves. 
many of the decorations that have covered the 
horrid figure of German Kultur. We no longer 
fall down in adoration before German scholarship ; 
not since the German professors—save the mark— 
have given us such a sickening example of lackey- 
ism and sycophancy. Perhaps we shall find that to 
know the world we shall have to begin with a study 
of Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, which by the 
way, a recent list of books for home reading classi- 
fies as fiction. Here was an American who honest- 
ly reported what he saw, maybe that he didn’t see 
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right, but he saw things as most of us would if we 
were only honest with ourselves. Mark Twain is 
our American philosopher, not a joke-smith. “He 
is one man who helps us find ourselves. 

Perhaps we shall have to include such unliterary 
documents in our course. Certainly we shall study 
it for what it is and too, let us hope, for what we 
want it to be. It is probable that it is a conserva- 
tive document: it may have been written by the 
colonies to preserve their busi- 


rich man of the 


interests. If it was we have long ago for- 


ness 
gotten it, and we are guided by what it has done 
investigators 
intended. So, 


It may be 


for us rather than by what some 


think that the 
with the Declaration of Independence. 


framers of it too, 
stilted in its style, formal in its diction, legalistic 
in its organization, and a poor imitation of the 
philosophy of Rousseau. If it is we have long 
ago forgotten it, and have read in it our ideal of 
\merican democracy. A study of these two founda- 
tion stones of our government might not be build- 
ing up a desire to read some of the fragile poetry 
of Keats or the pose of Walter Pater, but it would 
furnish a wholesome acquaintance with something 
for all The 


Thomas address 


worth while Americans to master. 


tracts of 
speeches of the Revolutionary patriots, and the 


Paine, the eloquent 


noble inaugurals of Lineoln are worth a term of 
American literature. The average person knows 
the least important part of Washington’s Farewell 


aa 
Che 


mayor of Chicago quotes it to justify his unpatri- 


Address and usually misunderstands that. 


otic ravings. 

It may be objected that this defeats the aim of 
Kuglish teaching. So much the worse for the aims 
then. The school is founded for the definite pur- 
pose of preparing for citizenship in this republic. 
It is only incidentally interested in building up a 
culture in the fine arts. This study would not at 
all preclude a further study of the more purely 
literary books. In fact it would lead to this. 
What we need to do just now is to stop long enough 
to consider the place of the masterpieces of Ameri- 
can citizenship in the graded and high school 
courses. These must be taught, and taught well. 
We are to remember that if the American republic 
retains what it has already achieved and is to be 
permitted to go on in its struggle for democracy, 
the pupils in our schools, must understand its 
thought as well as its deeds. We are to teach to 
make men free. That is our part in making the 
world safe for democracy. 
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MILWAUKEE PROPOSED FOR THE NEXT 


MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 

At the Portland meeting considerable sentiment 
developed in favor of holding the 1918 session in 
Milwaukee and we understand this plan was agreed 
to tentatively. 

Wisconsin has twice been honored with the na- 
tional meeting, in 1884 at Madison and in 1897 
at Milwaukee. The logic of the situation demands 
the middle west for a meeting place next year, and 
why not Milwaukee? It would draw heavily from 
the Great Lakes region, has ample hotel accom- 
modations, and a combination of local educational 
forces that would spell success. 

Make it “the bright spot” for 1918! 


A CALL FOR A TEACHER! 
The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen: We are in need of a college gradu- 
ate to teach some of the following subjects: alge- 
bra, ancient history, modern history, agriculture, 
bookkeeping, fourth-year English or mechanical 
drawing. We prefer a man who could teach sev- 
eral of the above subjects and coach athletics 

Salary $80 to $85, depending upon what appli- 
cant can do. 

Write us about your available teachers. 
have very good prospect in view, wire us. 

Yours truly, 
Our Reply. 
Is your letter of the 9th inst. written in dead 


If you 


earnest, or are you trying to “kid” us? 

If you will furnish us one hundred such candi- 
dates as you describe, we will guarantee to place 
them in positions paying from $1,000 to $1,500 
a vear within forty-eight hours after being con- 
vinced that they are all right morally. 

The teacher market is busted, and.the few strag- 
glers left can command their own prices, especially 
Our men are in the war. 

Sorry, indeed, that we cannot help you. 


in the male line. 


Yours very truly, 
THe Parker TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


“On what do you base your assertion that coun- 
try people are brighter and more intelligent than 
city people, Hy?” asked the summer boarder. 

“Why, right here is my almanac,” replied Far- 
mer Hyperbole Meddlers,” it says in the cities the 
population is a lot denser than in the rural dis- 
tricts.” 
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THE HONOR ROLL 




















Those who have left the teaching profession in Walter McCrory, Whitewater. 
W. H. MeNiesch, Fox Lake. 
George Mohlke, Carroll College. 
D. M. Morgan, Ripon College. 
of others will confer a great favor on the editor Louis R. Mundt, Carroll College. 
C. E. Nelson, Manitowoc. 

Elmer Nesheim, New Holstein. 


Wisconsin and entered the war service of the na- 


tion are listed below. Those having knowledge 


by reporting them at once: 


I. E. Banting, Oshkosh. Fred Osterndorfer, Trempealeau. 

M. L. Barkley, Mount Horeb. R. E. Parmenter, Marshfield. 

F. C. Beach, Beaver Dam. Leroy Peterson, Norwalk. 

Otto A. Birr, Sparta. R. A. Peterson, Ellsworth. 

Howard Briggs, Arena. B. E. Ramsdell, Madison. 

C. S. Buck, Beloit. Eldon M. Schneller, Independence. 

Levis Bune, Boyd. W. H. Schubert, Mineral Point. 

Charles E. Butler, Hortonville. Walter Schuman, Northwestern College, Water- 
S. D. Byrum, Ripon College. town. 

R. E. Chamberlain, Milwaukee. G. D. Seott, Marshfield. 

W. R. Davies, Endeavor. Larry Showen, Wausaukee, 

M. M. Dunkel, Bayfield. . George Simpson, Eau Claire Normal School. 
Delbert Eldredge, Morrisonville. F. P. Smith, Hollandale. 

Wilber Ensign, River Falls. H. F. Smith, Milwaukee. 

H. C. Faleoner, Camp Douglas. M. H. Spicer, University of Wisconsin. 

L. B. Farvour, Merrill. A. C. Stengel, Two Rivers. 

Grover Fillbach, Minong. Louis A. Struck, Galesville. 

Hubert Fritschel, Berlin. M. H. Tiege, Stoughton. 

L. H. Garber, Elkhorn. ‘ D. D. Wensink, Oconomowoc. 


M. C. West, Madison. 

H. A. Whipple. 

Charles H. White, Rewey. 
W. K. Wieman, Superior. 


H. S. Hemenway, Edgar. 
V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin. 
irnest Hintz, Stout Institute. 


J.T. Hood, Tomahawk. Howard Winton, Viroqua. 

W. F. Huber, Wilton. Earl Wyman, Ripon College. 

H. E. Thlenfeld, Plainfield. H. A. Zillman, Fond du Lac. 

Geo. A. Johnson, Alma. ae 

Stanley Johnson, Prairie du Sac. SCHOOLS WORKING THE LIBERTY LOAN. 
George Jones, New Lisbon. Many schools in Wisconsin have taken an active 


W. J. Killeen, Little Chute. 
Louis A. Krumholz, Arcadia. 
Geo. Kuhlman, Carroll College. 
Arthur Kuranz, River Falls. 

H. C. Larsen, Stoughton. 

J. H. Lasher, Thorp. 

Geo. Loescher, Beloit College. 


Gilbert Lokke. Rice Lake. While it is unwise to call upon schools to do too 
W. J. Luethe. Bangor. much outside work, yet the floating of the Liberty 


part in the sale of liberty loan bonds, and good 
results have been obtained. In Green county the 
banks agreed to take deposits of one dollar a week 
from the school children and when $50 has been 
deposited to issue a $50 bond. In this way many 
government bonds were sold in the county. 


Donald MacLachlan, Mount Horeb. bonds by the United States government is of 
Claude R. Mason, Ripon College. - such vital importance to our country that it would 
Clifford Mathys, Arcadia. seem entirely justifiable to ask every man, woman 


J. H. Matthews, University of Wisconsin. and child to do his part in this patriotic work. 
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CLIPPINGS FROM THE STATE PRESS ON WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
MATTERS. 


ANCIENT LORE! 

Probably ninety-nine out of a hundred school 
boards, if they were free to do their best for the 
welfare of their schools, would make great changes 
in their courses of study. But they cannot do so. 
The state university will not permit such action. 
Courses of study are formed to fit students for the 
university in order to secure as large a student 
body as possible and thus make more and higher 
salaries at the university. Ask any public-spirited 
member of any board of education his opinion of 
this kind of thing.—Cashton. 


MODERN CONVENIENCES TABOOED. 
seloit, Wis., Sept. 29 
this the Third Ward school ? 


Jenks, Johanna Jenks’ mother, speaking. 


(Special). “TTello, is 
Well, this is Mrs. 
Will 
you tell Johanna to stop in at the butcher shop 
on her way back home from school and bring 
home 10 cents worth of liverwurst ?” 

And such was the story all day long, according 
to officials of schoel activities here. 

“Ts Johnny there? Is Annie there? Is Hanna 
there 2” 


city were requested to answer. 


Those were the questions teachers in this 


But no more, for the school numbers are to be 
taken out of the public phone books and sources of 
information in general will no longer divulge th« 
numbers. 

“Our teachers are not hired to answer the telc- 
phone,” said a school official. 

JUST FOR THE GIRLS. 

The school board of Waukegan, IIl., has ordered 
all high school girls into “Middy Uniform.” It 
would be well if all school boards everywhere would 
do likewise. It might give some girls a little time 
to think of their studies, if the dress question 
were settled for them. When some girls go to 
school dressed as if for a ball it’s no wonder that 
The 


modern styles in this regard are next to a curse.— 


some of the poorer feel like staying at home. 


Palmyra Enterprise. 


NO GLORIFYING KAISER. 
Kenosha—The county council of defense has 
sent a formal request to the superintendent of the 


public schools urging that the curriculum of the 
schools be revised so that there would be no hero 
making of the Kaiser or any of the men connected 
Mrs. Mary D. 
tendent of schools, has given orders that the sug- 
At the request of 
one of the 


with him. Bradford, superin- 


gestion be carried out at once. 


the council a teacher of German in 
private schools of the city, who admitted that she 
was a “German alien,” was discharged. 


EXEMPT “PILOTS” 


PUPILS. 


WANTS TO BE FOR HE 


De Pere 


1 has come across a 


The exemption board of District No. 
“new one” in the way of 
claims. 

A certain school teacher, called under the draft 
law, asked for exemption on the grounds of being 
a “pilot,” knowing that seamen are exempt under 
one-of the provisions of the selective act. 

Ife was asked several questions regarding nauti- 
cal terms, and not being able to answer them, was 
asked how he could claim exemption as a marine 
pilot. He replied that he looked up the word pilot 
in the dictionary and found that it means “one 
who guides others” and being a school teacher, he 
felt that he should be excused from serving in the 
army. 

Needless to say he was certified up for service. 


ALIEN TEACHERS NOT WANTED. 

It is estimated that the number of grade school 
children taking German this year will be only 
about half as large as the enrollment last year. 
This, of course, will necessitate corresponding re- 
duction in the number of German teachers. 

It is the duty of Superintendent Potter to see 
that no German who is an alien, no German teach- 
er who has refused to salute the American flag 
and no German teacher who has spoken or acted 
disloyvally, shall be placed in any classroom. No 
alien or disloyal teacher should be permitted to 
If the active 
services of only half the German teachers avail- 


teach the children of Milwaukee. 


able are required, there should be no trouble in 
assigning to classes instructors who stand the test 
of patriotism. 

This is a matter to which Superintendent Potter 


should give the most careful attention. Tt is a 
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matter that the superintendent of schools should 
superintend. Superintendent Potter cannot fail 
to investigate and discriminate without failing to 
do his duty. He should not permit Leo Stern, 
assistant superintendent in charge of German, 
president of the German-American Alliance of 
Wisconsin and vice-president of the National Ger- 
man-American Alliance, to select these teachers. 
The public looks to Superintendent Potter. It is 
he who will be held responsible for what may be 
done.— Milwaukee. 


PATRIOTISM IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 

“Last spring the supervising teacher and I de 
that 
schools next year should be knitting. 


work in our 
But the 


our 


cided some of the industrial 
teachers did not know how to knit! So at 
four day institute the teachers were divided into 
work and each one 


three sections for industrial 


started a wash cloth. Of course a few knew how 
when they came and were able to help the other 
about one-fifth of the number, one hundred in all 

-had learned before. J think nearly everyone 
ean do all the work that is necessary in practice. 
They were so enthusiastic and so faithful T am 
sure the werk will be fruitful. 

“One more thing this year is to have boys above 
the fourth grade learn enough sewing to be able 
to put on a neat patch, darn a stocking decently, 
and sew on a button. God grant they may never 
need to know it, but it will be a soldierly thing to 
do and will appeal to the boys.”—Berlin Item. 

GRANTSBURG HIGH SCHOOL NOTES. 
Does a high school education pay? <A very 
practical and pointed answer to this question is 
the fact that Miss Parnel Larson, a graduate of 
the Teachers’ Training Course of the Grantsburg 
high school, recently signed a contract for a 
nine months’ term of school for $65 per month. 
that 


She graduated from the 


Miss Larson’s success shows, further, thor- 
ough preparation pays. 
German course in our high school in 1914; taught 
one year; then returned and took the year’s pro- 
fessional training necessary for securing the train- 
ing course certificate. She taught in the Midway 
school last year and now has one of the most de- 
sirable positions in the county. 

Again, Miss Larson’s success demonstrates the 
About 
of our graduates will be teaching in our 


value of this course to Burnett county. 
twenty 
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rural schools next year and their year’s income 
That means 
that much income to the people of Burnett county, 


will be between $9,000 and $10,000. 


much of which in previous years has been going 


to people from others counties.—Grantsburg Press. 


SENTIMENT FAVORABLE. 

At the meeting held Saturday evening to con- 
sider the question of consolidation of schools, a 
favorable sentiment prevailed. There was no op- 
position to the plan and any lack of enthusiasm on 
the part of the rural districts simply indicates that 
it takes time for people to fully make up their 
minds on a question that involves such a radical 
change. 

Mr. Larson, the state speaker, came prepared 
to discuss the subject as it applies to Clinton and 
vicinity. 

The fact is evident that it is not Clinton, but 
the rural districts that will be most benefited by 
consolidation. The number of applications from 
pupils in the country for admission to our school 
is constantly increasing. They can not be taken 
care of with the present equipment. The rooms 
are now over-crowded. Consolidation is the only 


solution of the problem.—Clinton News. 


GREAT IS THE “PROF!” 
Prof. I. R. Bune, superintendent of the Boyd 
public schools, returned Saturday to his home at 
Spring Valley, Wis., 
during the summer « 
Unele Sam. 
the same position next year in schools that he has 
Boyd News. 


where he expects to remain 
r until he is called out by 


The Prof. has been engaged to fill 


just completed so satisfactory. 


A FAREWELL TRIBUTE. 

Miss Jacks, 
subordination, left school last Wednesday noon and 
With 
the pupils in her 


teacher of domestic science and in- 
the village Thursdav night. her went the 
standines and the records of 
classes and now there is some guessing going on 
in the student body as to where they will get off 
Thus endeth one 
Fairchild 


with their rating for next vear. 


the vear’s school fiasco. 


chapter of 
Paper. 
HOW ROBERTS PROMOTES PUPILS. 

The elastic system of promotion in the Fond du 
Lac schools is attracting wide attention. How it 
is done is described by Supt. J. E. Roberts in a 
little bulletin selling for seven cents, including 
postage. Address, The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN AT EAU CLATRE. 
October 19-20, 1917. 

The final program for the Northwestern Teach- 
ers’ Association which will be held at Kau Claire, 
October 19-20, indicates that ‘a strong array of 
talent has been secured to guide the teachers of the 
northwestern part of the state in this great meet- 


ing of the school year. 





A. BUDAHN, Eau Claire 


President Northwestern Teachers’ Association 


PRIN. L. 


President BuDahn, principal of the Eau Claire 
high school, assisted by an able executive commit- 
tee, has been untiring in his efforts to make this 
meetine the best that has ever occurred in north- 
Wisconsin. 
most every department provide for the different 
The 
list of outside speakers includes Prof. J. L. Me- 
Brien of the 
De GR ee 


sourl, and Prof. John FE. 


western Sectional programs covering 


erades of teachers who will be in attendance. 
Bureau of Edueation, Washington, 
Hudson of the University of Mis- 
so0din of Carleton Col- 
lege, Minnesota. 


Kau Claire. October 19-20! 


A PERMANENT SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 

We have recently perfected a system of card 
index records for schools and contracted for the 
manufacture of an elastic filing cabinet of superior 
quality to contain them. They should be installed 
in every system of schools. Write for descriptive 
circular and samples. The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
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THE NORTH WISCONSIN AT ASHLAND. 
October 26-27, 1917. 


Way up in the northern part of Wisconsin on 
Chequamegon Bay is annually held a_ teachers’ 
convention, which, though not large in numbers, 
embraces many who are unable to get to the other 
ineetings in the southern part of the state. 

This year the North Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meets at Oshkosh on October 26-27 under 
the guidance of Principal L. P. Goodrich of the 
Phillips schools, who is president for the present 
His able assistant is Miss Lyda Doolittle 
of Oshkosh, who for some years has served most 


year. 


efficiently as the secretary of this northern asso- 
ciation. 

President Goodrich has strongly emphasized the 
patriotic side in this meeting and this particular 
phase will be emphasized in the Friday evening 
address of Professor A. B. Hall of the University 
of Wisconsin. Superintendent P. J. Zimmers of 
Manitowoc will speak on his favorite subject of 
teaching the child how to study. Other prominent 
Wisconsin educators are on the program. 

Remember Ashland, October 26-27! 


FOOD CAMPAIGN WEEK. 

October 21 to 28 is to be known as a family 
enrollment campaign, the object of which is to 
secure a pledge from every family to assist in 
conserving the national food supply through sub- 
stitution in the home diets that there may be a 
national inerease in the reserve of wheat, meat, 
sugar, ete. 

The United States Food Administration 
asked the co-operation of all the public schools 
in this campaign. 'The wheatless day and the 
meatless day are probably known to every teacher, 
and in the larger cities the order of the food ad- 
There are, 


has 


ministration is being strictly observed. 
however, many homes in many communities which 
are not yet recognizing these days. 

Is it not the duty of the teacher to proclaim the 
gospel in the schoolroom, that each and every child 
may take it to his home? Our food supply must 
he conserved, and if every one in this nation will 
go without ‘meat one day in the week and avoid 
articles made of wheat another day, the saving will 
be of inestimable value to the nation. 


Do your bit! 
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The World’s Knowledge Conscripte 


For the World’s Largest Army 
695,350 Teachers—24,377,268 Boys and Girls 


havebeen called to report at the PublicSchool,theTraining Camp of American Democracy. 
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Dr. M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin has been able to commandeer the 
services of 250 of the foremost educators, authors and scientists of America in the 
preparation of a remarkable new teacher’s guide that is diferent — 


THE WORLD BOOK 


Uneeiitle out-of-date matter has been rejected. Technicalities and 

uperfluities have been exempted. All live, accurate, timely subjects have 
een organized into convenient, usuable form by these leaders of the 
educational world. 














Preparation for Citizenship —Thrift—Vocational Guidance— 
Motivation — Conservation — Measurements of Intelligence — 
Correlation of School with Home and Community In. 
terests are leading factors in present-day education. 


THE WORLD BOOK furnishes suitable material 
for teaching all these and every other school 
subject. It tells you what to teach. It shows 
@ you HOW to teach it. 


lt Is Different 


“The World Book indeed is a won- 


New 


“The World Book 
will materially affect 
the school systems of 
America. It anticipates 
the educational needs of the 
country. I »will take our schools 
fifteen years to attain the standard 
set by this remarkable new publica+ 
tion,’ is the opinion expressed by the 
head of one of the leading universities, 
who is in close touch with teachers and 
school problems, oy 


Complete in‘Every Detail 
















derful set of books—one of the great 
achievements of this part of the 
Twentieth Century. Nowhere else is 
the teacher able to get so much 
authoritative, organized knowledge 
that will be of practical use to her 
every day for so little money.” 
V. E. Danner, 

Oklahoma School Herald. 
M. V. O’Shea, editor-in-chief, assisted by 
250 of America’s foremost educators; 
6650 pages, 5500 illustrations, 8 volumes. 








The completeness of the World Book appeals to the business man as it does to the educator. 
Leading men all over the country are praising the World Book and commending it as a book 
was never praised by responsible critics before. It is genuinely and thoroughly American, 
made by the best American minds for the benefit of Americans. It is comprehensive but 
not loaded down with dead matter. It is a work of today. / 


Send Coupon—Flag Book Free 


Send coupon or post card for further information regarding The World Book. 


vA " FreeBooklet Coupon 
WORLD BOOK, Inc. 

1045S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5847Chicago, Ill 
a 

a Ge ntlemen —Please send me wit! t 


obligation, information regarding ‘1 
Work J Book ane Fiag Book free and prepaid 


'e, 
te, 








Also a free copy of booklet, Story of Flags in full colors. 
ritual. These books are valued by all who receive them. 


WORLD BOOK, Inc. 


104 South Michigan Avenue Dept. 5847 


Chicago, Illinois 





i N 
Contains the flag ? MUN «<ccesttadiaiieincameanhinaasinonaaiebinataniales 
Send coupon today. 2 


ION crrnrniiniocccenns se — 
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Milwaukee ! 

Tuesday is meatless day. 

Wednesday is wheatless day. 

Attend the big meeting at Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 1-2-3! 

The 
October 


Northwestern Association at Eau Claire, 
19-20. 

Are you emphasizing the patriotic songs in your 
school this year? 

The Department of Superintendence at Atlanta, 
February 25-March 1. 

The North Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at 
Ashland, October 26-27. 

Belleville has voted $35,000 for the erection of a 
new high school building. 

Three members of the La Crosse normal school 
faculty have resigned to enter war service. 

Is our Honor Roll complete? If not, send us 
the names of those you know who belong there. 


On October 11-18 the fifth annual meeting of 
the Lake Superior Teachers’ Association was held 
at Superior. 

Is the wheatless day and the meatless day a 
reality in the home of every child in your school ? 
If not, make it so. 

Remember the state convention is at Milwaukee 
on November 1-2-8 and not the dates erroneously 
given in these columns in the September issue. 

The Manitowoc school exhibit at the state fair 
was again awarded first premium this fall repre- 
senting the cities between 10,000 and 30,000 popu- 
lation. 

Statistics from Milwaukee show that there are 
9,000 fewer pupils taking German this year than 
last. In many of the district schools no German 
is being taught this year. 

The war has drawn so heavily on the male teach- 
ing force of Chippewa Falls that the school board 
has found it necessary to employ women as prin- 
cipals in all the ward schools. 

The Reeseville high school issues an annual 
called “The Quill” which shows much originality, 
gives valuable information, and reflects credit upon 
all those engaged in its preparation. 


Those having business with the National Edu- 
cation Association should address all 
cations to the secretary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C. 


communi- 


In the state fair contest Miss Eleanor Kessler 
of the Glenville school, near Baraboo, Sauk coun- 
tv, won first prize. Miss Kessler’s average was 87, 
standing highest in arithmetic and second in pen- 
manship. 

The girls of the Tomah high school have formed 
a patriotic league. Situated between two training 
camps, the inspiration came to the girls of the 
school to do their “bit” toward helping America 
win the liberty of the world. 


The Plainfield high school and all the grades 
closed for two weeks in September to give the 
boys and girls a chance to help gather the potato 
and especially so 


crop. This was a wise vacation 


during the present crisis in our nation, 

Professor V. A. Henmon of the Department of 
Kducation of the University of Wisconsin has re- 
ceived a captain’s commission in the aviation sec- 
tion of the signal corps of the United States army 
and has already gone to his new duties. 

There are 74 members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin engaged in war work, 35 of 
whom have commissions in the army and navy and 
Of this 
number, ten are captains and four are majors. 


17 are attending officers’ training camps. 


W. H. Hickok, a good old friend of many a Wis- 
state to 
represent Houghton, Mifflin & Co. during the ab- 
sence of that firm’s regular representative, Mr. H. 
A. Whipple, while the latter is in the war service. 


consin schoolmaster, has returned to the 


Three hundred and fifty-one students of the 
University of Wisconsin have entered the army or 
navy. In addition to these the number will prob- 
ably be greatly increased from enlistments during 
the summer through the operation of conscription. 

Prof. F. D. Crawshaw, head of the department 
of manual arts at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been granted a leave of absence to become presi- 
dent of the academic board of the United States 
army school of aeronautics at the University of 
Illinois. 
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A Boston Pencil Pointer 
FREE: 


TO EVERY JOURNAL SUBSCRIBER 














Full nickle plated, 
grinding knives of 
hardened steel, it 
never breaks the 


lead. Strong and 
durable. A me- 





There should be 
oneinevery school 
office, and school 
room, and on ev- 
ery teacher’s desk; 
likewise in every 





chanically perfect private library and 
sharpener. home. 

HOW IT’S DONE 
Send us your renewal subscription for one year - - - $1.50 
Also the subscription of a friend--new subscriber - - - 1.50 


Total, $3.00 
And immediately a “BOSTON” goes to you by parcel post--free. 
FILL OUT AND RETURN THIS COUPON 


The Parker Educational Co., 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Enclosed find____ __.....for $3.00, for which send me one 
Boston Pencil Pointer, and renew my subscription to The Wisconsin Journal 
of Education for one year. Also send the Journal for one year to 
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Merrill has come to the front in mecting war 
time expenses of living and raised each grade 
teacher $5.00 per month over the original contract 
price. A splendid example for other cities to fol- 
low, and when done let the Journal give publicity 
to the fact. 

Under the leadership of Supt. G. H. Landgraf 
of Marinette the high school of that city has or- 
ganized a defense council with the view of bring- 
ing about a co-operation among the boys and girls 
to help the country in its struggle for the suppres- 
sion of autocracy. 

All students of the North Fond du Lac high 
school who obtain a grade of 88 per cent in their 
class work and who are not absent more than 
three half-days nor tardy more than three times 
during a semester will be exempt from taking the 
final examinations, ° 


Supt. Burton E. Nelson of Racine is strongly 
urging his school board to furnish an expert med- 
ical adviser to be employed exclusively in_ the 
schools. 


look after the health of the children and to direct 


Many cities have a medical expert to 


their physical education. 
J. H. the Falls 


normal school these many years, has been honored 


Ames, who has served River 
with the presidency of the institution by formal 
election by the Normal Board of Regents. Score 
one more point for Wisconsin’s educational system. 
Mr. Ames is not an import. 


Prin. Taylor G. Brown of the Cashton schools 
was obliged to resign his position and go to Roch- 
the first 


He expects to return to the school 


ester, Minnesota, for medical treatment 
of last month. 
work some time in the near future and his many 


friends wish him a speedy recovery. 

A girls’ school is promised for Oneida county, 
to be located on Stone Lake. 
to be headed by Miss L. B. Broadbridge of Detroit. 


She has already secured the co-operation of the 


The school appea rs 


citizens of Rhinelander and has selected a site on 
Stone Lake covering some twenty-six acres. 


An effort is being made in Milwaukee to secure 
an advance in salary of the grade teachers. The 
latest proposition is to distribute a fund of $100,- 
This will not 

In compari- 


000 among the teachers as a bonus. 
reach 5 per cent of one year’s salary. 
son to other cities of the same size, the Milwaukee 


wage scale is low. 


[October 
Why not start teaching telegraphy? Uncle Sam 
is calling men of draft age, physically qualified, 
to enter this service. Wisconsin has been asked 
to furnish 900 telegraphers at the earliest possible 
date. The vocational schools in many of the cities 
are starting courses and making efforts to comply 
with the wishes of the government. 

There appears to be a mistake somewhere in 
the taking of the Stevens Point census. In twenty 
years the number of children of school age has 
fallen off 629. 


of the city has increased 50 


In the same period the total popu- 
lation cent. 
Whether or not this is a case of race suicide the 


authorities seem unable to determine. 


per 


By vote of the city superintendents and super- 
vising principals who met at Madison in the offi- 
cial convention it has been decided to change the 
time of meeting of this organization from the 
spring to the fall and hold the same in connection 
with the convention usually called by State Supt. 
Cary. Supt. P. J. Zimmers of Manitowoc is the 
president. 

There are now 302 high schools and academies 
in Wisconsin accredited to the state university. 
Eight new schools recently have been added to the 
list. 
Agriculture, the Northwestern Military Academy 
at Lake Geneva, and the high schools at Altoona, 
Campbellsport, Hortonville, Mosinee, New Glarus, 


These are the La Crosse County School of 


and Tripoli. 


An important meeting touching upon voeca- 
tional matters was held at Stout Institute, Me- 


nomonie, September 19-21, and was attended by 
all the members of the state industrial board, the 
city supervisors of industrial education, and oth- 
ers. The purpose of the mecting was to get to- 
gether and decide upon policies for the vocational 
work in the state. 


Ten teachers from Appleton recently invaded 
the Fond du Lac schools for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the promotion system by individuals, as 
established some two years ago by Supt. J. E. 
The Appleton schools intend to adopt 
this plan. Supt. Roberts has a real working pro- 
motional system that should receive the attention 


Roberts. 


and be adopted by schools everywhere. 


There has recently been issued by Miss Clara 
James, primary supervisor of the Oshkosh schools, 
a little hook entitled “Seat Work in Number 
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Four Drawer Letter File 
| | | $1 6.00 | 


FREIGHT PREPAID 






















HIS substantial, solid oak letter file of four 
drawers is constructed of best seasoned ma- 

terial. Roller bearing, dust proof drawers, equipped 
with automatic locking follow blocks. Capacity, 5000 
papers per drawer. Just the cabinet for the school to 
keep its correspondence, catalogs, examination papers, 

_ records, etc., in systematic order for quick reference. 





We Have the Goods and the Service | 








Single Drawer Card Index Cabinets 


Each complete with steel automatic locking follow block. 
Rubber feet. 
Very substan- 
tially and hand- 
somely finished. 
Depth 153 in- 
ches. Ask for 
Catalog “J” de- 
scriptive of Of- 
fice Furniture 
and Office Sup- 


plies. 


For the Equipment of Your School Office 
Get the Habit of Dealing With 


The Capitol Printing Co. 


(The Printing Department of The Parker Educational Co.) 


HMO ccc, 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Work.” The author is assisted by Miss Sarah L. 
Kgleston, one of the first grade teachers of the 


same city. In a clear and definite way the authors 
have planned a progressive series of lessons upon 
this important subject which should interest all 
primary teachers. 

We mentioned last month an injunction secured 
by a West Allis citizen against the school board of 
that city forbidding the board to elect a certain 
individual principal of the high school. The in- 
but only after 
up for some five or six 


junction, of course, was dissolved, 
the board had been held 
weeks. We have never before heard of an injunc- 
tion such circumstances and trust that it 


will not become a common practice. 


under 


The attendance in many schools, especially the 
higher institutions, shows a marked falling off this 
fall. The war has made its inroads on the attend- 
ance of young men at these institutions, while in 
many cases women who had not thought of teach- 
ing have gone i Most all the 
normals, with the exception of Eau Claire, show a 
decrease in enrollment. The University of Wis- 
consin has a falling off of about 30 per cent. 


into the schoolroom. 


An erroneous statement which appeared in the 
papers regarding the attendance at Stout Institute 
needs correction. While this institution gradu- 
ated 74 young men in its manual training depart- 
ment last June, only 50 are enrolled in this course 
for the school year 1917-18. This is to be ex- 
pected. Not enough manual training instructors 
are left to fill the positions in this country and in 
many schools it has been necessary to close up this 
department. There are 180 domestic science teach- 
ers enrolled, a falling off of about 40 per cent. 

The death of Henry Legler at Chicago on Sep- 
tember from the library 
field who was well known in Wisconsin. Mr. Leg- 
ler for a number of years was secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Board of Education, later secretary of the 
Free Library Commission of Wisconsin, and died 
while at the head of the Chicago Free Public Li- 
brary. Many will remember his History of Wis- 
consin and other literary documents which are to 
his credit. Mr. Legler was a man of splendid 
parts and a leader in the fields in which he worked. 


13 removes a character 


When Volney G Barnes secured a leave of ab- 
sence from the principalship of the Madison high 
school to enter the Y. M. C. A. war service, the 


school board chose as his successor Mr. Voyta 
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Wrabetz, an attorney and employe of the state 
library commission. Mr. Wrabetz taught in the 
rural schools of Kewaunee county in 1899 and 
has had some little experience as a high. school 
assistant in part time and substitute work. There 
is considerable speculation among the schoolmen 
of Wisconsin concerning this appointment. It is 
one of the best positions in the state and has al- 
ways been filled by men of extended experience, 
especially in the executive field. 


One of the pleasant incidents of the city super- 
intendents’ convention at Madison the first of the 
present month was a joint letter signed by about 
every superintendent present, as well as the book- 
men, extending greetings to Captain H. A. Whip- 
ple, now located with his supply company at Waco, 
Texas. Captain Whipple has been a soldier all his 
life and has only been kept from wearing the 
khaki because there was no job for him. When 
the call came, he responded immediately and is 
now serving hig country in the great war. Inci- 
dentally Captain Whipple will receive from his 
correspondents some substantial mementos of the 
boys’ fraternal feeling for him and their apprecia- 
tion of his patriotic character as demonstrated in 
his actual work. 


BOOK ON TEACHING BOYS AND 


GIRLS HOW TO STUDY. 

This book is getting a nation-wide reputation and 
we are filling orders daily from all over the coun- 
try. During the summer Supt. Zimmers revised 
and enlarged the first edition. It is the greatest 
help to the teacher of anything on the subject in a 
quarter of a century. Cloth, 30c; paper, 20c; 
postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


ZIMMERS’ 





SUNN 


Lecture Charts and Slides, : 
Stencils and Booklets 


for 
Teaching Agriculture in Schools 
Simple, Practical, Impressive 
Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. Send 
10 cents in postage for samples of booklets. 


Agricultural Extension Department 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of N. J. 


Harvester Building, Chicago 
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HEALTHY LivinG. The Body and How To Keep it 
Well. By Charles-Edward Amory Winslow, Pro- 
fessor of Public Health, Yale Medical School, and 
Curator of Public Health, American Museum of 
Natural History. Néw York and Chicago. 
Charles E. Merrill Co., Publishers. 


THE BAsIs OF DURABLE PEACE. Written at the In- 
vitation of the New York Times, By Cosmos. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH—BOOKS ONE AND TWO. 
By Milton C. Potter, Litt. D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, H. Jeschke, M.A., 
Formerly Teacher of English, Cleveland Central 
High School, and Harry O. Gillet, B.S., Principal 
Elementary School, University of Chicago. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, 
—* San Francisco. Ginn & Co., Pub- 
ishers. 


How TO TEACH BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. Meth- 
ods, Materials, and Assignments for Training 
Correspondents and Letter Writers. By Nathan- 
iel Waring Barnes, A.M., In Charge of Courses 
in Business Correspondence in the School of Com- 
merce and Administration of the University of 
Chicago. Chicago, New York, London. A. W 
Shaw Co., Publishers. 

A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE GREAT City. By Angelo 
Patri. Price $1.25. New York. The MacMillan 
Co., Publishers. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN Lire. A Reader for Students 
of Modern Spanish. By E. L. C. Morse, A. B 
LL. B., Principal Phil Sheridan School, Chicago. 


Price $1.00. Chicago, New York. Scott Fores- 
man & Co., Publishers. 
CLASS-RooM METHOD AND MANAGEMENT. By George 


Herbert Betts. Author of The Mind and Its 
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Your School 
Records! 


How are they kept? 

Are they readily assessible? 
Are they compact? 

Are they complete? 

Are they convenient? 


Our new Card Index System of 
School Records combines accuracy, 
completeness, accessibility, compaét- 
ness, and convenience, with low 
cost of installation and upkeep. 


Elastic Cabinets of Superior quality 
furnished with the system. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


The Parker 
Educational Co., 


12 S. Carroll St., | Madison, Wis. 
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Education, The Recitation, and with Otis Hall, 
of Better Rural Schools, and with Oscar H. Ben- 
son, of Agriculture. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Publishers. 


CRABB’Ss ENGLISH SYNONYMES. By George Crabb, 
A.M. Revised and Enlarged by the Addition of 
Modern Terms and Definitions Arranged Alpha- 
betically with Complete Cross References 
Throughout. With an Introduction by John H. 
Finley, LL.D., Commissioner of Education, State 
of New York. New York and London. Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers. 


MAsters oF Space. Morse and the Telegraph; 
Thompson and the Cable; Bell and the Telephone; 
Marconi and the Wireless Telegraph; Carty and 
the Wireless Telephone. By Walter Kellogg 
Towers, Illustrated. New York and London. Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers. 


Seat Weavinc. By L. Day Perry, Supervisor of 
Manual Training, Joliet, Illinois, and Instructor, 
Department Esthetic and Industrial Education, 
Summer Quarters, The University of Chicago. 
Price $1.00. Peoria, Illinois. The Manual Arts 
Press, Publishers. 

His FAMILY. By Ernest Poole, Author of “The 
Harbor”. Price $1.50. New York. The MacMil- 
lan Co., Publishers. 


VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS. By William 
H. Dooley, Author of “Vocational Mathematics” 
“Textiles”, etc. Boston, New York, Chicago. D. 
C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 


WorRKING CoMposITION. By John B. Opdvcke. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. . D. C. Heath & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. A Tale of the 
Middle Ages, By Charles Reade. Edited for 
School Use by A. B. de Mille, A. M., Master in 
English, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. Price 
50c. Chicago, New York. Scott Foresman & Co. 
Publishers. 

CoLoMBA par Prosper Merimee. Edited for Inten- 
sive Study by William W. Lamb, Ph. D., head of 
the Department of Modern Languages in the 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. Price 


96c. Chicago, New York. Scott Foresman & 
Co., Publishers. 
BosweELL’s LIFE OF JOHNSON. Abridged. With 


Notes and An Introduction by Gerard Edward 
Jensen, Instructor in English in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Price 44c net. Boston, New York, 
Chicago. Houghton Mifflin Co., Publishers. 

First Course in Higher Algebra. By Helen A. Mer- 
rill, Ph. D. Professor of Mathematics in Wel- 
lesley College, and Clara E. Smith, Ph. D., As- 
sociate Professor of Mathematics in Wellesley 
College. Price, $1.50. New York. The MacMil- 
lan Co., Publishers. 

The United States Post Office. Its Past Record, 
Present Condition, and Potential Relation to the 
New World Era. By Daniel C. Roper, Vice-Chair- 
man, United States Tariff Commission, First As- 
sistant Postmaster General, 1913-16. Illustrated. 
New York and London. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Publishers. 

Winning Declamations and How to Speak Them. 
In Two Parts. Part I—For Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades. Part II—For High Schools 
and Colleges. By Edwin DuBois Shurter, Pro- 
fessor of Public Speaking in the University of 
Texas. 31 West 15th Street, New York City. 
Lloyd Adams Noble, Publisher. 
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Old Settler Stories. By Mabel Elizabeth Fletcher. 
New York. The MacMillan Co., Publishers. 


Every-Day Speller. In Four Books. By M. V. 
O’Shea, Professor in the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Florence Holbrook, Principal of the Forest- 
ville School, Chicago; Willian A. Cook, Professor 
in the University of Colorado. Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers. 


Mental Adjustments. By 
New York and London. 
lishers. 


Frederic Lyman Wells. 
D. Appleton & Co., Pub- 


Illinois School Survey. A Co-operative Investiga- 
tion of School Conditions and School Efficiency 
Initiated and Conducted by the Teachers of 
Illinois in the Interest of All the Children and all 
the People. L. D. Coffman, Director. Published 
by the Order of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


The Manual Arts. By Charles A. Bennett, B. S., 
Professor of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois. Editor of Manual 
Training Magazine. Price, $1.00. Peoria, Illinois. 
The Manual Arts Press, Publishers. 


Edited with Intro- 
Sketches, Some 


American Literary Readings. 
duction, Notes, Biographical 
Thought Questions, an Outline of American 
Literature, and a _ Brief Essay on English 
Metrics. By Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr., As- 
sociate Professor of English in the University 
of Texas, Author of “Southern Literary Read- 
ings’”’ and ‘‘Learn to Spell.’’ Chicago, New York. 
Rand McNally & Co., Publishers. 


A Composition Grammar. By James Fleming Hosic, 


Head of the Department of English, Chicago 
Normal College, and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 
Principal of the Yale School, Chicago. TIllustra- 


tions by Maud Hunt Squire. Chicago and New 
York. Rand McNally & Co., Publishers. 


A Child’s Composition Book. By James Fleming 
Hosic, Head of the Department of English, Chi- 
cago Normal College, and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 
Principal of the Yale School, Chicago. TIllustra- 
tions by Maud Hunt Squire. Chicago and New 
York. Rand McNally & Co., Publishers. 


Elson’s Spelling Book. By William H. Elson, 
Author Elson Readers; and Sarah A. Haste, 
Formerly Principal Blaine School, Superior, Wis- 
consin. Chicago. B.D. Berry Co., Publishers. 


Industrial Arithmetic for Girls. An Elementary 
Text in Home Economics. By Nelson L. Roray, 
Department of Mathematics, Wm. L. Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, N. J. Illustrated. 
Price, 75c net. Philadelphia. P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Co., Publishers. 


A World in Ferment. Interpretations of the War 
for a New World. By Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbus University, Member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 


How to Make the Garden Pay. A Manual for the 
Intensive Cultivation of Home Vegetable Gardens. 
By Edward Morrison and Charles Thomas Brues, : 
Assistant Professor of Economic Entomology, 
Harvard University. Boston and New York. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Publishers. 

The Beacon Fourth Reader. By James H. Fassett, 
Supt. of Schools, Nashua, New Hampshire. With 
Illustrations by Charles Copeland. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Colum- 
bus, San Francisco. Ginn & Co., Publishers. 
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Sectional Card Index Cabinets 


Top and Bottom Seétions—You use the Top Section first 
until such time as you have need for more than 2800 cards. 
Then add a bottom section of equal capacity but lower in 
price. Add as your needs demand. The leg base may be 
added at any time. Equipped with steel automatic locking 
follow blocks. 

Especially Adapted for use in school offices and _ libraries, 
where there is a possibility of the card index system growing 
or expanding. They cost little per section, yet the file is 
capable of unlimited expansion. 
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We recommend these Sectional Card Index Cabinets for 
their compactness, handsome appearance and durable con- 
struction. Additional Bottom Sections may be purchased as 
required, always assuring you ample capacity without inter- 
ferring or change of filing system. 





Sizes for 3x5, 4x6, or 5x8 cards. Furnished in plain or quar- = 
ter sawed oak or birch mahogany. Let us know your needs = 
in the filing line and we will quote you prices that are startling! = 


THE CAPITOL PRINTING Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
Mii nn 
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Why not let the 


Scotch lassie 





ie 


Get after the dust 
and germs? 
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Scotch Cleaning Oil Scotch Liquid Soap 


for furniture and woodwork 














Scotch Disinfeétant 


Scotch Floor Oil Scotch Deodorant 
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All goods guaranted to give 
satisfaétion or money 


refunded. 


Scotch Sweeping 
Compound 
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| Scotch Oil Company, Madison, Wisconsin | 
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The Speed That Counts 


@ The typist who has a variety of work needs every pos- 
possible convenience. 





NM 


IAM 


She may have to write letters, telegrams, checks, labels, 
cut stencils, address envelopes, fill out index cards, make 
out invoices---all in the same day, on the same machine. 


@ The typewriter that enables her to do this in the short- 
est time must have certain mechanical conveniences for 
quickly changing from one class of work to another. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter 


is constructed to give results. It enables the operator to do 
more work and a greater variety of work. 


MM 


| 


A 


q Send for free catalog of the “Silent Smith,” describing our Model 8, in 
which 50 to 75 per cent of the ordinary typewriter noise is eliminated. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 
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Factory and Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities. 
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413 Milwaukee Street _ Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















